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WE read of the death of M. Joseph Louis Due at Paris, on 
the 23d of January. M. Due’s name is familiar to most of our 
readers as that of one whom his countrymen delighted to honor, 
and the last foreigner to whom the English Royal Gold Medal 
for Architecture was not long ago awarded by choice of the Coun- 
cil of the Institute. He was a member of the French Institute, 


commander of the Legion of Honor, Municipal Architect of | 


Paris, held many official appointments under the government, 
and was the only recipient of the extraordinary prize of one 
hundred thousand francs which the late emperor decreed should 
be given once in five years to some most distinguished artist. 
His greater honor was that he was one of the handful of men 
who early in the reign of Louis Philippe lifted French archi- 
tecture out of the dull formalism into which it had fallen, and 
gave it the upward impulse which lasted for a generation. Du- 
ban, Duc, Henri Labrouste, and Vaudoyer, the four men who 
gave shape to what is since called the neo-Grec movement in 
French architecture, were students together at the Academy at 
Rome fifty years ago, having taken the grand prize at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts in successive years. Inheriting the admiration 
for Greek art which was universal at the beginning of this cent- 
ury, they were further stimulated by the researches of the French 
archxologists, especially by those of which Hittorff was then first 
publishing the results, and afterwards by those of Texier. They 
were men of power, and, being full of enthusiasm for the newly 
discovered materials, set themseives to work, in contrast with the 
servile imitation of their predecessors, to bend these new mate- 
rials to the service of their own art. The first work in which the 
influence of the new movement was shown was the famous Col- 
umn of July, in the Place de la Bastille at Paris. This work 
M. Duce inherited from Alavoine, to whom it had first been 
awarded, and to whom on his return from Rome he was assigned 
as inspector. Alavoine died, however, when the foundations of 
the monument were hardly laid, and the whole merit of the exe- 
cuted design is ascribed to M. Duc. The admiration it called 
out was extreme, and it at once gave its designer the preémi- 
nence in his profession which his later work confirmed to him. 


M. Duc was born in Paris in 1802, studied architecture first 
under Chatillon, an architect of eminence, himself a Pension- 
naire de Rome, anda pupil of the famous Percier. He entered 
the school, and in 1825, as we have said, carried off the grand 
prize, his project being a Hétel de Ville for Paris. He returned 
from Rome in 1831, and was appointed to his inspectorship 
under Alavoine, whose death in 1834 left him in charge of the 
Column of July. This was finished in 1840; its success won 
him the decoration of the Legion of Honor. Ten years later, in 
1850, he was given charge with Dommey of the restoration of the 
tower of the Palais de Justice at Paris; afterwards the farther 
restoration and enlargement of the building was put into his 
hands. Upon this work he spent several years, in the course of 
which he was chosen a member of the Institute. The fagade 


front of the Cour de Cassation— brought him the honor of 
being selected in 1869, by his colleagues of the Institute, from 
among a large number of painters, sculptors, and architects, to 
receive the extraordinary prize of which we have spoken. Out 
of this sum of one hundred thousand francs he established an 








annual prize which is called the Prix Duc, to be given every 
other year to the French architect who shall be judged by the 
authorities of the school to have done the most noteworthy piece 
of architectural work in the preceding interval, account being 
made, not of the magnitude of the work, but of its artistic quality 
simply. His magnum opus, however, that which has given him 
the highest position among his fellows, and won him the warm- 
est praise from critics of such different points of view as MM, 
César Daly and Viollet-le-Due, is the Salle des Pas Perdus, or 
waiting-hall, which he afterwards added to the Palais de Justice, 
and which was barely finished when the Franco-Prussian war 
broke out. In the mean time he had been associated with M. 
Vaudoyer as architect of the new cathedral of Marseilles, a 
building of very different style from M. Duc’s neo-Gree work, 
though related to it, being in a kind of modified Byzantine, and 
of which the design was M. Vaudoyer’s only, we believe. In 
1862 M. Duc was made Officer of the Legion of Honor, and 
afterwards Commander. It was in 1876 that the English gold 
medal was awarded him. He was the last survivor of the four 
friends who had the force to give a new direction and a new 
life to the French architecture of this century. It does not yet 
appear that they have left any successors to their power. Their 
works were not many, but the influence of them remains and 
will :emain, and none have had a greater or more honorable in- 
fluence than those of M. Duc. His career is a shining example 
to an eager profession to show how much better are a few works 
where they can be wrought out with one’s utmost skill than 
many done in haste. 





In a late number of the New York Sun is a reporter’s account 
of an interview in which the president of the A&tna Insurance 
Co. described some peculiarities of the construction of the Worth 
Street building, lately burned in New York, that will help to 
account for the rapidity with which the fire spread from store to 
store. The front, as is known, was of iron. The large piers 
which divided it into sections corresponding to the stores 
were boxed, as they naturally would be, and left hollow and 
open at the back, the brick partitions which divided the stores 
not being carried into them, so that until the finish was put up 
there was room for a man to pass round the ends of the parti- 
tions from one to another through the interiors of the piers. 
Some of these hollows were simply closed with wooden doors 
and used as cupboards, ‘This may be an extreme case, but the 
kind of construction is one that is common in iron buildings, and 
that makes our present manner of using iron a dangerous one. 
That the fire did actually pass from store to store in a way that 
puzzled the firemen is in evidence, and here is a reasonable ex- 
planation of how this could happen. The massive-looking cor- 
nices of galvanized iron that crowned the building are also com- 
plained of. They were of course a thin shell, and the great 
hollow which they enclosed was continuous along the front, as it 
usually is ; through it the flames easily went where there was any- 
thing to lead them. Here we may correct a mistake into which 
we fell while speaking of this fire and that in the Honoré build- 
ing in Chicago, in our number for January 25, the result of 
misunderstanding certain information concerning the two fires 
received in one letter. It was in this same Worth Street build- 
ing, and not in that at Chicago, that the wooden floors, resting 
on iron columns and girders that yielded to the heat, and falling, 
in one case pulled away the partition to which they were anchored 
and so let the fire through. It was stated as a curious fact that 
in one of the New York fires it was found that the use of the 
elevator had led to flooring over the stairways, so that the fire- 
men could not carry their pipes up in the building. The eleva- 
tors, on the other hand, gave passage to the flames, but not to the 
firemen. 





Tue writer of a lively letter to the Boston Herald, who claims 
to be an adjuster of losses by fire, signing himself Parsee, which 
we may assume to mean a fire-worshipper, takes the opposite 


, : . | tack, and soundly commends the buildings of the day, especially 
which he built on the side toward the Pont Neuf —the famous | 


the churches, as being most cleverly contrived in the interest of 
such as he. Our buildings are, in truth, ingenious combinations 
of flues greater or smaller, mostly of combustible substance, and 
commonly of thin material, set side by side across our floors 
and up our walls, opening out here and there into hollow spaces 
walled with wood, and out of our reach. Every fire that occurs 
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our common methods have been developed in the effort to at- 
tain one class of qualities, — lightness, quickness and ease of 
construction, and economy, or rather cheapness. As usually 
happens to people whose aims are one-sided, we have got into 
trouble. Our buildings do not last; often they will not bear 
the use we put them to; they burn like straw. Other people 
have found out how to build better than we, but we like our 
own ways, and we will learn nothing from them. We box our 
floors with thin plank set edgewise, our partitions with smaller 
pieces of the same stuff; we fur our walls with strips of the 
same. Then we case all in with thinner boards and friable 
plaster on still thinner lath. The building is a series of com- 
municating flues partially protected outside, but wholly exposed 
within, through which fire and vermin may play at will, and 
through which we cannot trace them till they have done their 
mischief. All this is convenient and cheap, for it is quickly put 
up and takes little material. If we use iron, as we must, we 
make it hollow also for strength’s sake. This would do no harm 
if the hollows were no larger than they need be, and were prop- 
erly closed in; but we build great boxes to simulate masses of 
stone, and we expose them to the fires of blazing wood which 
we know will destroy them. At the persuasion of underwriters 
we put up cornices of galvanized iron, which will not themselves 
burn, but which are thin shells furred upon wood. and will at 
once convey and conceal the fire behind them. It would not 
be easy to devise anything which should better suit the business 
of our adjuster of losses. When we are fairly converted from 
our narrow ideas, and have learned to take a broad view of the 
requirements of good building, we shall set ourselves to mend our 
ways, and shall adopt or contrive a satisfactory system of con- 
struction. Till then we shall suffer. 


Tue Italians are proposing to build a national monument to 
Victor Emmanuel, which it is expected will cost ten millions of 
francs. One would have supposed that for a monument to the 
restorer of the unity of Italy, the rebuilder of the Italian nation, 
no artist but an Italian would be thought of for a moment; but 
it is said that a competition for the design of the monument will 
be thrown open to all the world. The scheme proposed is a tri- 
umphal arch with a colossal equestrian statue of the king upon 
it. The thought suggests itself that one reason why modern de- 
signers develop so little that is new or valuable in the forms of 
public monuments is that the persons who want a monument are 
so apt to prescribe the form for it, thus limiting their designers 
to such few well-worn and therefore uninspiring types as are 
likely to suggest themselves to patrons instead of artists, — to such 
therefore as make the task of the modern artist doubly difficult by 
forcing him to direct competition with the master-works of an 
older time. To build a triumphal arch at Rome is to obtrude 
one’s self into a company whose dignity may well appal modern 
modesty, if that quality still lingers among Italian artists. And 
yet there certainly is no city in the world to which this form 
of monument is so distinctively appropriate, nor any sovereign 
of late days to whom such a memorial might with so good a grace 
be built. 





Tae English labor war is far from exhausting itself. The 
strikes in the iron trade have spread, and the defeat of the men 
in one place does not prevent their resisting in another. It was 
expected that twelve hundred engineers would be on strike in 
London this week. The disturbances in the cotton trades and 
among the miners do not cease. In Liverpool the disorgani- 
zation is almost unparalleled. A strike of the dock laborers 
against a reduction of wages brought on one among the coal- 
heavers out of mere sympathy ; they have been joined by sailors 
and others, until it is estimated that more than fifty thousand 
men are on strike, and the business of the city is at a stand- 
still. In all the trades throughout England there is disquiet, the 
building trades being greatly disturbed and strikes frequent. The 
masters, however, persist in the reductions which are gradually 
enforced through all trades, and are their only condition of con- 
tinuing work at all. What with low wages and idleness, volun- 
tary or compulsory, the condition of the laboring class is one of 
unexampled hardship. A late writer in the London Times 
gives some statistics of last year, from which it appears that of 
three hundred and seventeen strikes recorded during the year in 
all countries, two hundred and seventy-seven were in England. 


gives us new warning that our way of building is unsafe, All 








fifty-eight were in the cotton and woollen manufactures, and 
thirty-nine in the iron trades. The apparent hopelessness of 
the struggle on the part of the men, and the desperation with 
which they re-ist the inevitable, are shown in the fact that out of 
the whole number only four strikes are found to have really suc- 
ceeded and seventeen to have led to compromise. This is ob- 
viously due to the fact that the men are fighting, not against their 
masters, but against the pressuré of a universal disaster, which 
the masters have been the first to feel. War under such circum- 
stances is a double injury to the men; for not only does it ex- 
haust them, but in so far as they succeed in crippling their em- 
ployers they are destroying the power to which they must look 
to build up prosperity for themselves again when there is op- 
portunity. 


Tue demands of the States which are concerned in the im- 
provement of the Mississippi, and the various schemes for its re- 
generation which have been brought forward by Mr. Eads, Cap- 
tain Cowden, and others, have led to the billffor its improvement 
which has at our time of writing passed the House of Represent- 
atives. It provides for a commission of five, to be appointed by 
the President, three of whom shall be army engineers, and two 
civilian experts at salaries of three thousand dollars each. It is 
to study the river from Alton, Ill., to its mouth, making such 
surveys and investigations as it finds necessary. The commis- 
sion’s office will be no sinecure, for it is to consider the vari- 
ous projects proposed for improving the river, and especially to 
examine and report upon the three schemes which have been 
bones of contention among the engineers who have studied this 
river —and many who have not — the jetty system, the levee 
system, and the outlet system, deciding upon their practicability, 
their advantages, and their cost. It is to prepare and submit to 
Congress a matured plan, with estimates, for redeeming the whole 
river from Alton down, defining, deepening, and maintaining its 
channel, restraining floods, and protecting the alluvial lands of 
the lower valley. If its plans are approved and adopted by Con- 
gress, it is to carry them out under the authority of the Sec- 
retary of War, submitting annual reports and estimates as the 
work goes on. The original provision for expending three mill- 
ions on the present levees and their crevasses is omitted, and 
the bill provides an appropriation of $250,000 for the expenses 
of the commission. 

MODERN CHURCH BUILDING. I. 

As a rule, in matters of architectural design, the least taste is 
shown in cemetery work and public monuments ; and church building 
is but little in advance of these. That all undertakings that involve 
art-culture should, in a new and rapidly growing country, fail of 
great success, is natural; but that buildings erected by individuals, 
for their own profit or comfort, should far excel public edifices in 
beauty and fitness seems unnatural and unaccountable. 

From remotest time and in heathen nations the places set apart for 
public worship have been marked by a liberality of expenditure of 
money, labor, and skill nearly always commensurate with, and often 
far in advance of, the civilization of the people. In many a land to- 
day, where the homes of past generations have faded away and left 
no trace, the temples of the gods still stand in solitary grandeur. 
In a new era of decay many American churches would be among the 
first to yield to the ravages of time; and even the half-ruined and 
half-restored cathedrals of the ** mother country ” would be likely to 
outlast them. 

It may be that this is right ; that the day for monumental churches 
is passed; and that the forms, or lack of forms, of an advanced re- 
ligion require new surroundings in keeping with their observances. 
If such is the case the change of requirement should lead to a cor- 
responding radical change in construction and design. 

For the consideration of the moral issues involved this is no place. 
It is proposed to discuss here practical questions only. Given certain 
uses for a class of buildings, are such buildings constructed and ar- 
ranged in the most suitable way for such uses, and does their design 
fitly express the object for which they were intended ? 

For the present purpose, Christian believers may be broadly di- 
vided into two large A mcm First, those whose public ceremonies 
are of the processional or spectacular order, based upon the traditions 
of the remote past, and giving little prominence to the spoken dis- 
course ; and, second, those to whom the church is simply a lecture 
or preaching room, in connection with apartments for social inter- 
course and moral and mental culture, or even amusement. These 
latter require accommodations for various exercises and ceremonies, 
ranging from catechizing and the charity-school to amateur theat- 
ricals and dancing. The former class look upon the chureh as a 
consecrated place, whose cold stones even are endowed with sanc- 


: eg A , | tities ; and many of the latter consider their modern meeting-house 
The greatest number were in the building trades and in mining, | : J d 


there being sixty-seven in the one aud sixty-six iu the other ; ' 


as the convenient location of a religious and social club, whose only 
holiness is in the good that follows the daily life of its members. 
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The Catholics, and the Ritualists among the Protestant Episcopa- 
lians, constitute, in this country, the majority of the former ; and the 
remaining Protestant sects the bulk of the latter. This classification 
is of course somewhat crude and arbitrary, and is made for the con- 
sideration of questions of building mainly. 

While the great body of Christian churches is thus divided, in the 
study of their practical wants in the art and science of architecture, 
certain requirements are, or should be, common to all. 

Whatever their creed, on certain ground all Christians meet in 
equality. They are all striving for happiness attained through virtue 
and faithfulness to the religious observances of their choice. To each 
then the temple of his faith, whether viewed as a consecrated shrine, 
a church for preaching, or a moral lecture-room and social club- 
house, represents to each the local habitation of all that is best and 
noblest in his life. It should follow then that the building should be 
the exponent of the best science and art of the day. If not strictly 
monumental, it should at least be more substantial and durable than 
structures devoted to baser uses. If not crowded with pictures and 
statues, the taste shown in its simpler adornment should be of the 
most refined and elevating kind. Its fitness to use should be perfect. 
There is no religion that deserves the name of Christian that would 
promote physical discomfort or the loss of health as a part of its ob- 
servance. Honesty, in its strictest sense, should be incorporated 
with every day’s labor and every stick and stone of the Lord's house. 
A church debt is the worst form of desecration. There should be 
not only a fair and liberal management of its business transactions, 
but all concerned should be induced to labor with enthusiasm. It is 
specially important that the artistic design, from its first inception, 
should be heartfelt work, and that the architect should be untram- 
melled and free to do the best in his power. And here we come in 
contact with the most common error committed in connection with 
chureh-building projects. An individual, proposing to build for him- 
self, selects from the list of available architects one whom he consid- 
ers fitted for his purpose. He is guided in his selection by the same 
sort of reasons which might lead him to choose a lawyer or doctor. 
If either of the latter importunately urged his own employment, his 
claims would doubtless be set aside as not worthy of consideration. 
There is a kind of modesty in real merit that is recognized by the 
wise man of business, and he is as likely to give it weight in building 
as in other undertakings. The work done by the candidate for 
others; his natural qualifications and opportunities for education; his 
judgment and taste, diligence and integrity, — these are the proper 
guides in selection. The power to produce, by hook or by crook, de- 
lusive show-drawings, or even to manipulate and influence building 
committees, is no evidence of commanding genius. The ordinary, 
sensible way in all matters is more likely to lead to successful results 
than any other. 

Church committees usually begin with an effort to obtain the work 
of many, when they mean to pay for that of but one. They institute 
a competition and invite architects to submit designs. Unfortunately, 


there are only too many of a certain class ready to do so. The | 


temptations of this course, though resulting almost invariably in 
conspicuous failure, continue to have a strange fascination for the in- 
experienced. Committees still ignore the fact, that even though they 
may possibly be able to judge in a measure of the practical, or even 
of the artistic success of a finished structure, to judge of the same 
qualities in a proposed building, with no guide but a set of sketches, 
is a feat that tests to the utmost the skill of an expert. An architect 
himself may be often led astray by the deceptive qualities of his own 
drawing. ; ; 

In an unpaid competition the interests of designer and employer 
become antagonistic, instead of harmonious, as they would be in 
case of engagement of the former in the ordinary way. It is useless 
for the aspirant for a money prize, or possible further work, to give 
his best service ; and to portray what shall be stable, economical, and 
suitable, and consequently beautiful. ‘These qualities are not showy 





enough for this sort of hap-hazard success. It is for his interest to | 


submit fascinating pictures, the superficial attractions of which may 


captivate the inexperienced and unwary, and thus lead to profit to | 


himself. 


This is common human nature. The committee may give 


their labor for the cause of the church they are interested in, but they | 


cannot expect the ordinary service of the world on the same terms. 
In the religious architecture of the Middle Ages most of the cult- 
ure was monopolized by the clergy and the monks ; and they were, no 
doubt, in most cases, the architects or master builders of the churches. 
In these later utilitarian days the spiritual and the practical are more 
widely separated ; and when we speak of the artist or the artisan 
having his heart in his work, it is only in a restricted sense. He may 
have the real enthusiasm of the true artist ; but this must be sus- 
tained by the certainty of fair remuneration for his time and support 
for himself and family. The neglect of these ordinary precautions 
at the start leads to failure in many ways. The lack of this simple 


justice in dealing leads often to failure ; and the conduct of an im- | 
portant project either falls entirely into incompetent hands, or is | 


marred by officious and ignorant intermeddling. Economy gives 
place to extravagance, and a desire for display leads to inferior and 
unstable construction. And so the first lesson of a new church is 
likely not to be the lesson of a good example, but a lesson of some of 
the worst ways of the world. 

In the need of wise inception and prudent and honest conduct, 
from the first sketch of the design to the last touch of the decorative 


artist, the churches of all denominations are alike; but in all other 
matters they differ widely. 

The Catholics, and others who adhere to the ceremonies of the 
remote past, have handed down to them, in the various Gothic styles, 
those eminently suited and originally intended for such uses. Even 
the custom of designing on a scale so vast and monumental as to be 
beyond the hope of immediate completion seems entirely consistent 
with the nature of their faith and the reverence of their observances. 
To them the church or cathedral is the visible emblem of adoration, 
— an adoration not of the day or hour, but of generation after gener- 
ation. Buildings suited to such a religion must be slow of growth, 
on account both of the cost and of the permanency of such undertak- 
ings. 

With most of the Protestant sects of America, however, the condi- 
tions are radically changed. Their need is for churches within the 
present means of the regular occupants ; cheerful, comfortable edi- 
fices, with good acoustic qualities. Although the style may vary, 
there is one that is utterly unsuited to the use of any of them: and 
that is the style of a Gothic cathedral or any approach to it. It has 
no more affiliation with modern Protestant worship than that of a 
Hindoo temple, a Turkish mosque, or a Roman basilica. Almost 
| every distinguishing feature of medieval church design is specially 
unsuited to present use. The cruciform plan ; the division into nave 
| and aisles by obstructing columns ; the open timbered o- vaulted 
roofs ; the extreme height and length ; the traceried windows and 
stained glass; the paved floors and interior stone or brick faced 
walls; all that we have been taught to admire in song and story and 
pictorial art are as foreign to Protestant worship as the barefooted 
friars, the sackcloth and penance, the processions, the incense, the 
relics, and the confessional. 




















Modern English Gothic Church. 


The record of modern Gothic church building, and of the use of the 
old cathedrals and churches for preaching, is of one continuous strug- 
gle against the unfitness of the style for its attempted uses. Our 
daily life cannot be properly lived in a donjon tower, or even in a 
baronial hall; nor can we with comfort or propriety wear plate ar- 
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mor or wield the ponderous broadsword. Why then should the re- 
ligious observances of the day be trammelled by the dress or lodgings 
of the past? 

The practical requirements of Protestant worshippers must be 
studied afresh, and free from any restrictions of unreasoning tradi- 
tion. Starting with the bare arrangement of room or rooms best 
suited to the known or supposed needs of the occupants, from this 
beginning must be evolved the new church. Nor does this necessi- 
tate the invention of a new architectural style. Good styles are not 
invented; they grow, gradually. We are the heirs of the past in 
architecture as in religion and science. All that is true and good and 
fit, after modifying and adapting it to suit our new requirements, we 
should retain. All else should be discarded. It cannot be shown 
that the Gothic builders of cathedral or chapel ever copied or adopted 
features of plan or design unsuited to the uses for which they were 
striving. In fact, it is well known that while changes were gradual, 
keeping pace with the changes in forms and creeds and the progress 
of the church, each new want was boldly met, and in a freedom of 
spirit which promoted steady growth towards perfection. Nothing 
was imitated because it had been good. It was reserved for the ser- 
vile archzological spirit of to-day to masquerade in borrowed, ill-fit- 
ting, and uncomfortable robes. Awd in following the absurd fashion 


of copying slavishly from the past, if Americans had confined their 
imitation to the precedents furnished by their own colonial work, 
Some of the wooden 


they would not have gone so far wrong. 
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The Old South Church, Boston. 


‘« meeting-houses ” of a hundred or more years ago were better places 
of worship than the Gothie usurpers that threatened for a time to 
supersede them. They were often light, cheerful, good for seeing 
the pastor and people and hearing the spoken words of the former. 
Though not always comfortable, they were in keeping, in that partic- 
ular, with atime when what is now considered comfort would have 
been esteemed the luxury of degeneracy. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
CoMMITTEE OF Ways AND MEANS OF THE 
OF ARCHITECTS AT THEIR TWELFTH 


REPORT OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
ANNUAL CONVENTION. 
To the American Institule of Architects,— The resolution passed 

by the Eleventh Annual Convention of the Institute, in virtue of 
which your committee was appointed, directed them to present to 
that convention an estimate of the probable expenses of the year 
1878, and after assigning to these expenses the amount of money 
to be raised by the direct tax upon Fellows and Associates at large, 
as set forth in the resolution, to adjust the assessments to be levied 
upon the chapters according to their membership in place of the 
direct fees remitted by the resolution, as should be needed to make 
up the balance of the expenses. 

Your committee accordingly reported to the convention an esti- 
mate of the expenses of the current year, — of the amount of money 
which would be furnished by the diminished assessments, and the 
amount which it would be necessary to raise by tax upon the chap- 
ters, together with an adjustment of the tax for the several chapters 
according to their membership. The levy thus made was to take 
effect only in case the resolution should be accepted by the votes of 
the chapters to which it was to be referred. To communicate the 
resolution to the chapters, and to procure their action upon it occu- 
pied some time, and the action was not made known in season to 
allow the revenue for this year to be collected as proposed in the 
resolution. The old method of collection therefore remained in force 
for this year, and the resolution having in the mean time been re- 
jected by the chapters, the experiment proposed by the Committee 
of Inspection and Advice is yet untried. 

The other subject proposed by the resolution was the best means 
of increasing the membership of the Institute, and here your com- 
mittee find themselves on difficult ground. The attractiveness of 
membership in any society depends chiefly on two things: the distinc- 








tion of the members and the work accomplished by the society. It 
has been the policy of the Institute, as it has been that of all the 
professional societies that we know of, to ignore the first of these 
attractions, offering membership to all architects of reasonable eapa- 
bility whose professional practice was honorable, and relying solely 
on the second. While it might not be practicable or even desirable 
to attempt any radical change in this policy, which nevertheless has 
certainly not led to that growth of the Institute which its members 
have desired, and while your committee are not prepared with any 
recommendation looking in that direction, it may still be well to bear 
in mind, what is undoubtedly true, that if the hundred and fifty 
members of the Institute were all recognized as men of exceptional 
qualifications, the rest of the, profession would be glad to be added 
to them. If even it could be understood by the public that member- 
ship of the Institute was a guaranty of a thorough qualification in 
the parts of a professional training which are most essential, or if 
the association could provide any means of furnishing such a guar- 
anty to proper persons in a way that would command recognition, — 
our influence and prestige would probably be a good deal increased, 
and the means of advancing our membership would doubtless be in 
our hands. 

Any guaranty of artistic excellence is, in the nature of things, im- 
possible; natural selection is the only resort here, where the archi- 
tect’s highest qualification is concerned. But another qualification, 
in which the public are even more interested, and which recent ex- 
perience has made them look for with especial concern, his knowl]- 
edge of materials and construction, is fairly subject to a guaranty. 
Without intruding upon the question of the qualifying of architecis, 
which was by vote of the last convention referred to the Committee 
on Education, your committee may remind the Institute that the es- 
tablishment of technical examinations for architects is one of its 
traditional objects, and may commend it anew to their consideration. 
Such examinations may be either purely voluntary, as in England, or 
an absolute qualification for certain privileges, as in some continental 
countries. They would naturally appeal chiefly to the younger mem- 
bers of the profession, to whom we a for our future membership, 
and among whom it would be to our advantage to find some means 
of selecting as well as attracting the more promising. There is rea- 
son to believe that there are some among them, at least, to whom 
the opportunity of proving their qualifications by an accredited ex- 
amination would be welcome. 

As to the interest of the work accomplished by the society, the 
committee would suggest that here the question of opportuneness 
may often with advantage take precedence of that of abstract im- 
portance, and that it would be an advantage if it were made the 
special duty of some officer, either one of the present officers, or one 
especially appointed for the purpose, to study the opportunities of 
the Institute, to consider what questions are from time to time prom- 
inently before our profession or the persons with whom it is con- 
cerned, and how they may be brought before it for action and dis- 
cussion; to find what appropriate subjects have been made matter 
of special study; to discover and appeal to the men, whether inside 
the Institute or outside, who have somethings of value to say to us or 
are ready to work with us. In the management of the conventions, 
your committee would suggest that an improvement might be made 
by taking pains to secure papers from persons who were acknowl- 
edged masters of special subjects, irrespective of membership; by 
announcing the subjects long beforehand, so that there might be 
opportunity for preparation of discussions; and by taking care that 
proper time was allowed for them without conflict with the routine 
business of the conventions. ‘They would renew the suggestion 
which has been made, they believe, by a previous committee, that 
at each convention there should be read at least ope important paper, 
carefully prepared by some one whose authority will command gen- 
eral respect and interest, on a subject of technological bearing, con- 
structive or mechanical, and one on some esthetic or historical topic. 
They may instance, as one appropriate topic, the whole subject of 
American archeology, the study of which has, so far as they know, 
been left entirely to non-professional persons. The efforts that have 
been made at the last two conventions to procure papers and discus- 
sions on matters more or less esthetic have, they think, added visibly 
to the interest of the meetings, and illustrated the value of attention 
given to the more cultivated side of our profession, a side which, in 
the activity of our business discussions, we are perhaps too apt to 
overlook. We may here, the committee think, profitably take heed 
of the example of our English fellow-socicties, whose published pro- 
ceedings are made valuable by careful and scholarly essays on spe- 
cial points in the history of architecture and the arts, or studies of 
its processes, subjects which are of permanent interest to us all, but 
for which our active lives leave us little time, and which are not pre- 
sented to us by the books in a form to be attractive to busy men. 

One of the main responsibilities of the Institute is its influence 
upon the young men of the profession, and with this its future suc- 
cess is intimately connected, since it is to them, as your committee 
have just reminded you, that we are to look for our future member- 
ship. We are not likely to over-rate the advantage to the Institute 
of leading the best of the coming men to identify their interests with 
it in the early enthusiasm of their professional career. Nothing so 
much promotes a common interest as coOperation in work, and we 
should therefore gain at once in the discharge of our own duties and 
in the increase of our influence and future opportunities, if we can 
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find means of enlisting these younger men in some effective work. 
There are many subjects of study, more or less neglected, which the 
young men have time to work out, and which are not beyond their 
powers if their effort is not too much dispersed; many problems to be 
studied and records of current experience to be gathered up for 
which they have time, and the older men have not; much unsifted 
material which a reasonable amount of well-directed work from 
them could put into a shape which would make it valuable for ordi- 
nary use. We may mention, on the practical side, the collection of 
information from various current sources concerning new materials 
which are coming into use; on the scholarly side, there is a good illus- 
tration in the expedition of Mr. Clarke for the study of Doric 
architecture, mentioned in the report of the Boston Chapter this year, 
and many more modest but useful suggestions can easily be found. 
If it were understood that the Institute gave a hearty encouragement 
to promising efforts in these fields, many opportunities for offering 
a encouragement would doubtless soon appear. And here your 
committee would remind the Institute of the excellent suggestions 
contained in the report of the Committee on Education to the last 
convention. 

Among the means that naturally suggest themselves for offering 
encouragement to our juniors, besides the examinations already sug- 
gested, is the giving of a prize or prizes either for excellence in de- 
sign or for the investigation of special questions of professional in- 
terest. A project which has been a traditional aspiration of the 
Institute, the establishment of scholarships, resident or travelling, 
will, when it becomes practicable, be a means of great usefulness. 
With the present slender income of the association, and the pressure 
for economy which is now felt, the committee do not feel warranted 
in recommending any specific action which would increase our ex- 
penditures; but they seriously commend these suggestions to the at- 
tention of the Institute. Respectfully submitted. 

Hl. H. Ricnarpson, 
ALFRED STONE, 
W. P. P. LONGFELLOW, Chairman. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
TOWN HALL, MILTON, MASS. MESSRS. HARTWELL 
ARCHITECTS, BOSTON. 


AND TILDEN, 


Tuts building has just been completed according to the design here 
presented. The natural grade of the site was such as to suggest the 
arrangement, the westerly side being two stories in height, while the 
main hall oecupies the one-story portion. This is sixty feet square 
between the bearings of the main roof trusses. The open timber- 
work of these trusses serves to enrich the design of the ceiling and 
to favor the acoustic properties of the hall. The small hall is in- 
tended to act as a banquet room to the larger one when occasion re- 
quires, being connected with the kitchen by a dumb-waiter and 
speaking-tube. When fairs or other occasions demand the use of 
both halis together, the windows of separation are thrown up to their 
full height, and the short flight of portable steps placed in position, 
as shown by the small sketch of the interior. ‘The smaller room thus 
forms a raised dais to the main hall. When used for lectures the 
platform of the main hall is closed off from the rest of the stage by 
means of the large proscenium screens. ‘These screens travel upon 
rollers, and when stage room is wanted for school exhibitions, ete., 
are turned back at right angles to the proscenium wall and secured. 
In case of theatricals, these screens, folding on themselves, swing 
around against the back of the proscenium wall, leaving an open stage 
for the setting of scenery. The exterior walls are of brick laid in 
black mortar, with the arches, caps, string courses, etc., of Caledonia 
(N. 8.) freestone. A soldiers’ memorial tablet of marble occupies 
a central position under the arch of the main entrance. ‘The appro- 
priation made by the town was $35,000. The building has been 
erected, furnaces, gas apparatus, and gas fixtures provided, the site 
graded, trees planted, avenues made, and everything completed 
within the appropriation. 


DETAILS IN TERRA-COTTA. 

These details, which were executed by Messrs. A. Hall & Sons of 
Perth Amboy, N. J., in accordance with designs furnished by differ- 
ent architects, make an interestiag showing of the adaptability of 
the material to decorative purposes, as well as the ability of our 
American manufacturers. As the designs are the property of the ar- 
chitects, the moulds have doubtless been destroyed. 


HOUSE IN DORCHESTER DISTRICT, BOSTON. 
ARCHITECT, BOSTON. 
This house was designed for Henry N. Sawyer, Esq., to occupy a 
commanding position on a high hill in the suburbs. The rear or 
westerly view is the one given. 


MR. JOHN A. FOX, 


BARN AT HOLYOKE, MASS. MR. E. C. GARDNER, ARCHITECT, 
BRIGHTWOOD, MASS. 
This barn, which is built of brick, was lately finished for Mr. T. 
Merrick. 





A Boston Tunnet.— The Boston aldermen have appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the advisability of petitioning the legislature for an act 
to empower the building of a subaqueous tunnel between East Boston and 
the city proper. 








| thority in such matters of the members of the committee. 
| at the juries of other countries shows that such authority is made a 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

AMERICAN PAINTINGS AT THE LATE EXHIBITION. — THE MUSEUM 
OF DECORATIVE ART. — THE OPENING EXHIBITION. — SCENE- 
PAINTERS AS ARTISTS. 

Panis, January 7, 1879. 
AMERICANS abroad have so much discussed our paintings at the 
Exhibition that it would hardly be worth referring to again, were it 
not that now personal feelings have somewhat subsided the much 
criticized selections of the fine art committee can be more fairly 
judged. No task could be more ungrateful than theirs in view of the 
immaturity of our art public, which neither has confidence in nor 
even recognizes its true leaders. The selections of an examining 
jury are everywhere attended with disappointments, which develop 
into bitter feelings, violent in proportion to the lack of personal au- 
A glance 


necessary qualification for the position. Conscientious patriotism 
may have overruled a shrinking from a duty threatening blows and 
no thanks, but it is certain the active members of our committee 
must have ruefully discovered their position was no sinecure. How- 
ever natural, it is of course unjust that disappointment at our very 
mediocre exhibition should be wreaked only upon a selecting jury, 
unless we could know exactly from what they had to choose; but 
that the exhibitors themselves seem dissatisfied is suggestive, and a 
protest was actually started among the latter, headed by one whose 
honorable position on the walls proved his disinterestedness. Such 
a futile proceeding fortunately fell through. 

Putting aside the question why some of our most nationally char- 
acteristic painters were not represented, and merely judging from 
the placing of the pictures, I believe the bias there shown in favor 
of European influences, to the detriment of that of a more national 
character, was a serious mistake. Supposing the object of such an 
exhibition was to render our national art interesting, the mistake 
was to suppose that our youthful art could, in a collection of chef- 
d’cuvres, the fruits of centuries of mature traditions, exhibit anything 
but national peculiarities of mind and scene which could be interest- 
ing. Iam far from depreciating the value to young artists of study 
with the masters of Europe, nor of deprecating the pride of a pupil 
when, in his early works, the traces of his master’s style are apparent, 
but it cannot be expected that such works will be interesting in a uni- 
versal exhibition. Much of this responsibility, no doubt, falls upon 
the painters, and had they boldly exhibited here landscapes of our 
wild winter coasts, or western plains, and scenes from negro or In- 
dian life, or even of our honest homely villages, instead of Britton 
peasants and reminiscences of Europe, the novelty — originality it 
would seem here — of the subjects would alone have inspired interest 
and respect. This is proved in the case of Russia notably; for she 
exhibited such characteristic views of her wintry landscapes and bru- 
tal peasant life that, though often so commonplace in composition and 
technique as would have been utterly insignificant in a well-worn 
French view, these paintings excited much attention here, and were 
recompensed beyond their real artistic value. The number of our 
own recompenses shows that the general leniency of foreign critics 
towards us only proves that they expected nothing of us. In this con- 
nection I would recommend to all interested in the art of the Ex- 
hibition M. Charles Blanc’s recent book upon it, for the veteran 
critic deals with its different phases with a master’s pen. In closing 
this subject it is a pleasure to testify to the rigid impartiality with 
which our art committee carried out their views, and the honorable 
example they gave of resistance to outside influence, oftentimes of 
necessity at a sacrifice of personal considerations. 

The Museum of the Decorative Arts was opened to the public yes- 
terday in the Pavillon de Fore of the Tuileries. The association 
which has founded this institution is composed of the leading artists 
and amateurs of France, divided into (1) a committee of patron- 
age, presided over by the Duke d’ Audiffret-Pasquier; (2) a com- 
mittee of thirty directors, chosen for five years, the Duke de Chaul- 
nes, president; (3) the body of founders, who every five years ap- 
point the directors. With this association is now allied the So- 
cicté de ' Union Central des Beaux-Arts appliqués a Industrie, whose 
exhibitions at the Palais de )’ Industrie during the last few years were 
the first movement in favor of the decorative arts. In writing of 
French furniture I spoke of the uneasiness which intelligent observ- 
ers could not but feel on seeing unrivalled mechanical skill wasted on 
the mere repetition of historical examples, and the danger which the 
absence of new designs and developments threatened to French art 
in this direction. In the programme of the society this danger is 
now frankly expressed, and it is acknowledged that in view of the 
recent efforts made by other countries— among whom America is 
mentioned —the start the French have had, and their natural eood 
taste, will not suffice to retain their position without vigorous etforts 
to develop among all classes fresh power and appreciation in the 
arts, and it is in the encouragement of these that the society is form- 
ing collections, libraries, and courses of instruction. The subjects to 
be taken in hand are divided into two general c'asses: (1) the ex- 
ternal and interior decoration, and (2) the decoration of the per- 
son and the objects it employs. These two classes are sub-divided 
into twelve sections: architecture, sculpture, painting, permanent and 
movable decorations (such as bronzes, etc.), furniture, glass, pottery 
and enamels, clothing, personal ornaments, arms, instruction, and 
libraries; each section is presided over by a member of the committee 
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of directors, and consists of a varying number of specialists. Each 
section can appoint new members, subject to ratification from the di- 
rectors; its proceedings and resolutions must be submitted to the 
presidents of the other sections, who together form the Conserva- 
toire of the Museum, which presents all measures to the directing 
committee to be decided upon ; if accepted the section has entire 
charge of the execution of such measures. Besides this there is a 
special committee to organize exhibitions, and class the objects, 
which will be done, not according to materials, but from an artistic 
appreciation of their destination. When I add that in all the long 
list of the committees there is not a name which is not distinguished 
in the world of art as amateur or artist, it will be understood that 
this institution promises much, and it will be interesting for us, who 
are rapidly establishing similar societies, to watch its workings; for, 
however late it may be to undertake it, the French have the habit of 
developing to extraordinary perfection such institutions. There is, 
however, this, peculiarity in the present case that the organization 
is independent of the government, though the latter has readily 
furthered it by granting two floors of handsome rooms in the Tui- 
leries. 

Of the Exhibition at present it is difficult to write, as the cata- 
logue is not yet ready, and the objects are not labelled. There is a 
fine collection of lace, and amateurs will be especially interested in a 
chef-d'euvre from Alengon, which, in the form of a testimonial to M. 
Dupont Auberville, through whose rare collection of lace many old 
and lost stitches have been re-discovered, offers, besides the exqui- 
sitely wrought arms of the city, a collection of thirty-eight different 
kinds of modern and ancient stitches with their names. As if a 
protest against offering again to be copied examples of well-known 
styles of furniture, there wre but few pieces, and those chiefly de- 
signed intelligently rather than of remarkable beauty. There is, 
however, an exquisite grand piano, which refutes the theory that it 
is too hopelessly ugly in form to be made ornamental. Two kinds 
of jight, highly-polished wood, with pale gilt appliqué ornaments 
serve to set off various-sized panels painted with extraordinary del- 
icacy and sentiment by Gonsalez, the Spanish painter. 

A good deal of space is given up to the designs of scene-painters, 
— cruelest of reproaches to an artist in the opinion of the true 
American! Ah! If the young genius who is crushed when scoffed 
at as not being fit to be a “ scene-painter ”’ could realize the honor in 
which the leaders of that profession are held here, he would take 
courage, and, genius though he be, perhaps condescend to undertake 
one of the grandest branches of art. Certain it is that the develop- 
ment of modern theatrical representation has opened a splendid field 
to the true artist, where not only can he display every quality of color 
and composition of landscape painting on a monumental scale, but 
people them with magnificent masses of shifting color. Nothing con- 
tributed more to the renown of one of Germany’s greatest artists, 
Schenkel, than his designs for opera scenery ; and the French set 
apart in the late Exhibition a special room in the Beaux-Arts sec- 
tion to display a series of miniature stages, with the scenery of well- 
known dramas and operas, from the theatre of Corneille in 1636, to 
the more sumptuous settings, beginning with ‘‘ William Tell” in 
1829, down through all the elaborate mise-en-scéne which has dis- 
tinguished the French stage, to the unparalleled magnificence of the 
new opera house. But even here I do not think the merited celeb- 
rity is given to the scene-painters. The name of the painter of an 
interesting picture at the salon is on every one’s lips, but out of the 
thousands who are enthusiastic over the beautiful scenery in the 
theatres — and which alone will often draw full houses — few ask the 
name of the painter, and beyond the real art-world he is not much 
known. It would but be fair to have the painter’s name upon the 
play bill; as he always receives his share of attention at the pre- 
miere, Why not afterwards? Among the foremost of these artists 
are the two Lavastres, the younger of whom, for his noble scene in 
the second act of ‘‘Don Juan,’’ received the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor. Chéret received a like distinction for scenes in * Le Roi de 
Lahore’ and other operas, while the elder Lavastre, Carpezat, 
Daran, and Rubé had diplémes d’honneur. All these are men of the 
highest artistic powers, and deserve to rank with the best painters. 

Of interior decoration there are some fine examples. It was in- 
teresting to see Charles Lameire’s great project for the decoration of 
a Byzantine church, which raised him suddenly from the position of 
an obscure draughtsman to be the leading decorator in France. To 
be sure he is said to have spent eight years upon it, working in his 
leisure hours, but it is rare that success comes so suddenly and com- 
pletely. A man of great intelligence, his work is very thoughtful 
and complete, and with a great mastery over all styles of ornament, 
he is destined probably to be chief of the new school of decorators 
which is following the inspiration of Flandrin, and which the sudden 
interest in all decoration will now bring into notice. Lameire puts 
much grandeur and majesty of movement into his figures, and de- 
pending chiefly upon outline, he at least obtains legitimate decorative 
effects; but his temperament is not that of a painter, and though a 
profound student of Flandrin, whose work in St. Vincent de Paul 
and St. Germain des Pres is matchless, he misses the marvellous 
modelling which the latter could express in the simplest outlines. 
Having been charged with the decoration of the Cathedral of Péri- 
gueux, he has there attempted to apply somewhat the same scheme 
which was so successful in his first — and quite imaginary — project, 


but the result, to judge from the drawings, is not so satisfactory. 








His decoration of the great hall of the Trocadéro is, however, highly 
successful, and will add to his reputation. But in the pupil I am for- 
getting the master. M. Denuelle, with whom Lameire worked, has 
been for many years the leading decorator in France, and his work 
in St. Germain des Pres alone ent'tles him to wide reputation, but he 
has done an immense deal of good work both in public buildings and 
dwellings. His manner seems timid beside the bold lines of Lameire, 
and he appears at his best in refined domestic decoration. 

One of the chief interests in the rooms now open is Cabanel’s ceil- 
ing to the staircase hall, which was finished two years ago, but has 
not been open to the public. It represents the ‘Triumph of 
Flora,” and fills a large oval compartment. Though the agreeable 
form of the oval has been filled with the skill which gives Cabanel 
few or no contemporary rivals, and the groups are graceful, while of 
course the drawing is most serré, still there seems a mistake in princi- 
ple, for all the strong tones are at one end of the oval and are gradu- 
ated off so that the Flora who occupies the centre hardly attracts the 
eye, while beyond her is a single, light, flying figure to balance at the 
other end a score of accentuated ones. The result is that the eye 
does not stay in the picture, a result possibly intended, as the atten- 
tion is thus forcibly carried beyond into the hall up to which the 
stairs lead. As the oval is so beautiful a form in itself, and the ar- 
chitect was at pains to adjust it to his square ceiling, this alone seems 
reason enough to have concentrated the attention within it. R. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
BOSTON CHAPTER. 


Tue regular monthly meeting of this Chapter was held on the 
evening of February 7. 

Mr. J. M. Allen, of New Bedford, was elected a Fellow of the 
Chapter. 

The secretary read a communication from the Boston Art Club, 
proposing the appointment by this Chapter of a committee to confer 
with a committee of the Boston Art Club, with the Trustees of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, and with the permanent committee of the 
School of Drawing and Painting. as to the best means of bringing 
about a general exhibition of fine arts, to be held in Boston each 
year. A committee of the Chapter, composed of Messrs. Longfellow, 
Preston, and the Secretary, were appointed accordingly, with instruc- 
tions to represent its interests in the proposed conference. 

A suggestion of Mr. Ware to pay the extra assessment of the 
American Institute of Architects, levied upon members of this Chap- 
ter, out of the funds of the Chapter, was, on motion of Mr. Thayer, 
referred to the executive committee, with instructions to report at the 
next meeting. 

After considerable discussion, it was voted that the committee on 
business prepare a programme for the meetings of the three ensuing 
months. 

By reason of illness, Mr, T. M. Clark was prevented fron reading 
before the meeting his paper entitled ‘* Notes on Contract...” 





A DAY WITH M. MEISSONIER. 


Tue mansion which M. Meissionier has constructed on the Boule- 
vard Malesherbes is a plain building, with an extensive frontage to 
the street. Neither mosaic incrustations nor Moorish arches after 
the fashion set by Arsene Houssaye, and somewhat overdone in cer- 
tain new houses, break the uniform wall-surface. The exquisite 
ciselure of the bell-handle may perhaps remind one that it belongs to 
an artist’s door, but the porte cochére must be opened before you are 
struck by the singular character of the building. M. Meissonier 
conceives art as Mr. Gambier Parry so aptly described it lately, — 
to him it may have been as easy to be his own architect as to paint 
afresh picture. If ‘* the poet, the musician, and the artist are all 
one in their relation to the world of things and their fellow-men,”’ 
still more intimate is the connection between the artist painter and 
the artist architect. They are in Meissonier’s case one; and al- 
though, perhaps, it seems presumptuous to quote from the example of 
the greatest genius the world ever produced, we may recall the uni- 
versality of Michael Angelo’s genius, who was politician, engineer, 
architect, painter, and sculptor, to prove, if proof we need, that if 
talent only does what it can, geniys does what it must. 

On the architectural merits of the pleasant home which M. Meis- 
sonier designed, and has built, it is not necessary to dwell. A 
cloistered walk surrounds and conceals the offices and stabling, the 
latter department, on account of M. Meissonier’s intense love of 
horses, being on a large scale. The concierge’s lodge is on the 
right. He admits you, and, if you are unknown to him, will scruti- 
nize your credentials and carefully compare your outward aspect 
with the orders received. As you ascend the broad flight of steps on 
the left you are not unlikely to feel as though your absence rather 
than your presence were desired by the master of the house, sup- 
posing it to be your first visit. 

Very pleasing is the effect of a double arch, supported by a single 
pillar at the end of a corridor, of which the windows, veiled by 
draped material of a soft tone, are latticed. Passing beneath one of 
the arches, you ascend a wide staircase of oak, having an antique 
bronze placed here and there along it. The atelier opposite the 
broad landing is Cpe but remarkable for simplicity. You are 
now in presence of the great man. 
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If outward seeming was ever characteristic of a man’s nature, it 
certainly is remarkably the case in the instance of this artist. The 
active mind of the man, whose life of incessant application is proved 
not only by the vast number of his works, but by their elaborate 
finish, is observable in his quick and penetrating glance, and his 
“sharp, short, and decisive’’ tone. The somewhat premature 
whiteness of the hair and beard soften the impression of features, 
the profile of which is very marked. In presence of M. Meissonier, 
one feels as in that of a seer gifted with the power of reading one’s 
innermost thoughts. Perfectly conscious of his own magnificent 
power, he is utterly indifferent to what it may please the world to 
write or speak of him. His reputation he well knows is world-wide. 
If he considers the creations of his genius in a commercial point of 
view, he is well aware that he can command ag many thousands 
for as many square inches of work as he chooses to put on the 
canvas; and he does not hesitate to make critics feel that opinions, 
written or uttered, would be equally a matter not only immaterial to 
him, but perhaps even of contempt. Meissonier is Meissonier, and 
there is but one such master in the known world. 

With the courtesy of a French gentleman, however, M. Meissonier 
laid down his brush, and pointed out to me the pictures in progress, 
none of which are intended for exhibition. The work for which his 
model was standing, it pleased the artist to designate as ‘* un bon 
homme.”’ It is simply one of those gems of draughtsmanship, rich 
tone, and exquisite finish, which will make it recognizable as * ; 
Meissonier ’’ wherever it be met. A Venetian man-at-arms stand- 
ing against the sculptured gate of a palace is waiting for orders; his 
bronzed features and crisp hair set off by a small cap of black velvet, 
his short cloak of crimson against the satin lining of which the steel 
hilt of a sword gleams, the justaucorps of pale salmon hue, the trunk 
hose of dark velvet, the stockings rose silk, and the shoes pointed; 
altogether a figure such as Titian saw many of, and essentially typ- 
ical of that age. The bit of canvas on which it was put measures 
some eight inches by four inches, probably, and will fetch some hun- 
dreds of guineas. A more important work, and one conceived in a 
totally different tone and sense from the majority of M. Meissonier’s, 
was on another easel. This composition is about the size of Metzu’s 
‘+ La Visite.’’ ‘The scene is laid in the music-room of a palace at 
Venice, the time that of Titian. Nearest to the spectator is standing 
a woman in white satin, her dress crossed by a sash of pale rose, 
while her companion accompanies her voice on a monochord laid on 
the sculptured table before him; clad he is in velvet of the darkest 
red. The figures are thrown out by the carved panelling and dark 
hangings of the chamber in which the scene takes place. The con- 
trast of color in the garments of ‘the personages is not more marked 
than is their expression. The woman’s gaze is lost in space, she is 
wholly absorbed by her art; enthusiasm for the music she interprets 
fills her soul; while her companion, although the movement of his 
hands denotes the nervous touch of one who strains every effort to 
express the rhythm of the air he accompanies, is clearly entranced, 
not by her music, but by her personal attractions, which it must be 
admitted are considerable. ‘The story is distinctly given, and mar- 
vellous as is the sheen of the satin and delicately fresh as are the 
rose tints of her scarf, etc., the sentiment of this composition absorbs 
one’s attention more than is usually the case with regard to what 
we familiarly style ‘‘ a Meissonier,”’ for there are fewer of those de- 
tails which excite astonishment from the elaborateness of their ren- 
dering, and which, perhaps, in some instances draw the mind from 
the consideration of the subject in an artistic point of view. 

Another canvas, and this one on a still larger scale, oceupied an 
easel: the subject —“ Cavalry of the First Republic defiling along a 
Road through a Wood in Alsace.” Their guide, a peasant farmer, 
quietly smokes his meerschaum while walking between the two dra- 
goons in the immediate foreground. The regiment forms part of 
the army of the Rhine and Moselle. The uniform is green and 
yellow; the period 1793. M. Meissonier’s thorough acquaintance 


. 


with the horse was never more displayed than in this picture. Each 


de la grande Garde ;”’ “ Vedette ;’’ “ictant ses Mémoires ;’’ and 


* Cuirassiers;’’ 1805. As the French would say, ne pas confondre the 
latter with the ‘* Charge des Cuirassiers,’’? 1807, for which canvas, 
measuring 2 metres 50 cent., £12,000 were paid. “ Les deux Amis” 
was first exhibited at the Cercle des Mirlitons, where I saw it three 
years back. A regiment is drawn up ready to go into action. Two 
officers, having ridden down the front of their respective corps, chance 


| to meet as they go to take up their positions; they are old friends, 


have been comrades at St. Cyr; they shake hands, and, perhaps, utter 
their last ‘* good-bye, old fellow,’’ for the thud of heavy firing and 
the whirr of flying shells are already on the air. The face of the 
younger oflicer is a simple reduction from life, and, as always, the 
horses he and his friend are mounted on are marvels of exquisite 
drawing and accurate delineation; the buckles, the straps, the bits, 
are as distinct as the features of their riders. Nothing is missing, 
nothing left to chance. Elaborate and typical as is this painting, 
there is another, if memory serves me, called ** La Halte,’’ first seen 
by me in Mr. Stuart’s gallery, Cours la Reine (a perfect treasure 
house, be it said en passant, of Spanish and French modern art), 
which canvas measures some 24 inches by 18, and for which Mr. 
Stuart gave some 4,000 guineas, —a fact demonstrating forcibly the 
power truth has of attraction, when depicted by genius. The sub- 
ject is not specially interesting; three or four dismounted men are 


simply halting for an hour’s rest in a wood bare of leaves. There is 


| not a grain of sentiment in the scene or subject-matter suggestive of 


thought. The men are not even fatigued, but the scene is before 
you, reproduced with exquisite fidelity and a delicaey of handling 
which defies rivalry. Saddle-bags of the green which is the color 
of the regiment are still on the back of the bay mare; a gray horse 
faces the spectator; his rider, in green uniform embroidered with 
white cord, every twist of which is given, leans against the neck of 


| his charger; he has slipped his arm through the bridle and his fingers 





animal has an idiosynerasy of its own; the expression of each horse’s | 


head differs as essentially as that of their riders. The officer in 
command is mounted on a thoroughbred, whereas the men ride 
chargers of a build more resembling that of the Perrichon breed. 
A critic present involuntarily exclaimed, ‘* Ces checaux parlent ;” 
and I defy any one who studies the heads of the animals in this pict- 
ure not to understand the remark. ‘* Each,’’ said M. Meissonier, 
‘tis a portrait. One is of my own horse, Rivoli. 1 ride him every 
day. And here is another picture of him,’’ pointing to a series of 
studies arranged against the wall. “Ah!” exclaimed M. Meis- 
sonier, in reply to a comment on the value of such studies, ‘‘in 
this age rough sketches are the fashion; it takes a man six months to 
learn to make a sketch, whereas it requires a lifetime to acquire 
sufficient knowledge to enable a man to finish a picture.’’ Pointing 
to the troopers, M. Meissonier said, with the pride of a zealous Re- 
publican, ‘ That regiment fought at Valmy and Jemmapes.”’ 
“ And,’’? added a bystander, “helped to win the very battle after 
which your favorite is called (Rivoli), but under the First Emperor.” 
‘** Pardon,”’ interrupted M. Meissonier, ‘ under Bonaparte, General 
of the Republic.” 

Essentially representative of the faultless draughtsmanship, the 
precision and accuracy of detail, and sharp clearness of atmosphere, 
which are distinctly among the characteristics of the Meissoniers 
which fetch fabulous sums, are: ‘‘ Les deux Amis;’’ ‘ Petit Poste 


} 





play with the horse’s mane; he talks idly with him of the bay mare. 
A few yards off, a comrade, standing behind the bare trunks of the 
leafless trees, lights a cigar. We see the men, the horses, the trees, 
the long, dank grass, as thouszh we looked at the scene through the 
wrong end of a telescope. One expects to see them mount and ride 
on. “Le petit Poste de la grande Garde” likewise made its first 
appearance at the Mirlitons some seasons back, and also challenged 
competition at the Universal Exhibition. To my mind it ranks 
with the three last mentioned, and has all the distinctive character- 
istics of M. Meissonier. It is an unpleasant picture to study, for the 
time of day is early morning, and the season mid-winter. A biting 
north wind blows across the plain, and snow covers the boulder on 
which officers and men are looking out for the enemy. ‘The officers 
keep their cocked hats on with an effort; their horses are held by a 
couple of orderlies, while they consult together. The very horses 
shiver; the northerly blast catches the tail of the dark bay and blows 
it about; one fancies one could count each separate hair; the tail of 


| the white charger is tied up. Their feet are sunk in the snow up to 


their fetlocks. The sky is gray and snow-laden. The scene is 
dreary in the extreme, and conveys a feeling of intense discomfort. 
It has more than once been my lot to examine this picture through a 
strong magnifying glass. The buckles of the caparisons positively 
glitter; some details are not visible to the naked eye. It is a mir- 
acle of execution, and ought to be looked at, as one would at the wing 
of a fly, through a microscope. 

To prove himself master of his subject, whether that subject be a 
free lance in morion, buff coat, and trunk hose, or in the last mani- 
festation of Pooleian art, Meissonier exhibits the portrait of his 
friend and contemporary Alexandre Dumas pére. The likeness is 
simply photographic, if I may coin the word, — taken, be it remarked, 
before that art was invented, for the convenience, but undoubtedly 
not for the artistic improvement of the human race. Not only is 
that prolific romancist before us, in the most irreproachable of black 
coats and the shiniest of polished boots, the red ribbon in his button- 
hole, but one sees a likeness I never remarked in the living men, 
between the father and the son, A. Dumas jils. This it probably re- 
quired M. Meissonier’s penetrating glance to discern. — The Archi- 
tect. 


THE MONUMENT PROBLEM NOT YET SOLVED. 
Krokuk, Iowa, February 6, 1879. 
To THE Epiror OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : 

Dear Sir, — The composition which Mr. Story would substitute for 
the naked chimney shaft he so properly condemns: is very inappro- 
priate and inadequate in many vital respects, the attenuated sham 
windows, or panellings, apparently piercing the walls, are not caleu- 
lated to inspire the idea of monumental duration. The four porches 
and gallery surrounding, as it were, the base seem to detract from 
it the solidity and stability required for the balance and support of 
the immense superstructure. The terminal pyramid, with its pan- 
elling, is a very unhappy expedient, as p'aced in the elevation ; 
one can scarcely reconcile the idea of monumental stability with the 
ungainly perching of an apparently solid stone pyramid on top of a 
seemingly weak, wire-drawn tower, without adequate base, or die. 
The pavement or causeway seems not sufficiently raised, nor is the 
podium sufficiently massive, especially regarding the low-lying site of 
the monument. On the whole, Mr. Story’s architectural effort is 
not by any means a solution of the important national problem of 
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tions the memory of the great founder of this vast Republic, which 
surely in its second century can produce an appropriate esthetic em- 
bodiment of greatness, stability, and durability, far exceeding Mr. 
Story’s composition 

A limited competition should be ordered with the view to call forth 
the best cultured talent in the country. The judges should be cult- 
ured experts. It is evident, from the portion of the monument al- 
ready built, that durability, stability, solidity, and immensity were 


portant ideas full recognition, with added beauty of form. 

Giotto’s campanile has been, perhaps, too closely followed in its 
general form by Mr. Story, although his proposed composition is 
wanting in the redeeming solidity and massiveness, without undue 
heaviness, of that erection. The spandrel panels over the porch 
roof perniciously break up the continuity of the base, and trifle with 
the apparent stability of the composition. Altogether there is a very 
unhappy combination around this base, while the labored attempts to 
diversify it in different parts only detract from the stability which its 
importance demands should be honestly displayed. 


Respectfully, ALEX. BLACK. 





NOTES OF EXPERIENCE AND INEXPERIENCE. 
[ INEXPERIENCE. | 
3. Furnace Hor-Atr Pires. —I trust that when the interesting articles 
on the Open Fire-Place are finished some one will feel moved to give us a se- 
ries of equally instructive articles on the furnace, as to the proper manage- 
mentof which both architects and householders alike are tov often ignerant. 
Meanwhile can any one tell me how I can coax hot air to ascend into a small 
room in a very exposed position in the northwest corner of a house? ‘The 
only way I can at present accomplish it is by first heating the room with a 


to the register in the floor would the now slight upward current of hot air 
be increased by the movement of the screw ? Hor Air. 


4. How ro Prorortion Cuimney-Fivurs. — Can any one tell a young 


assure their drawing satisfactorily ¢ Tyrro. 





5. Sayior’s PortLanp Cement.— Can some one tell where Saylor’s 
American Portland cement is made, and by what process? Is there any 
authentic report of its tensile strength? What partics in Boston receive 
direct cargovs ? so that in case of need we may know where to obtain 
a quantity jresh, and not the remnants of stock of a number of small deal- 
ers, hastily collected, and most of it so old as to be worthless. Mason. 











[ EXPERIENCE. ] 

Freco’s Frusu Tanx.—The writer put a Field’s Flush Tank ina 
house which was first occupied in October, 1877. It has, within three weeks, 
ceased to work, and on being opened was found solidly filled with con- 
gealed grease. It may be of interest to some to know the period — fourteen 
months — during which one has worked perfectly before it required to be 
cleaned out. The tank was buried four feet under ground, and the clearing 
out cost about six dollars. ; 

NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

“ Macuinery Hauw.’’— Machinery Hall, on the Centennial Grounds, 
which originally cost $800,000, was sold at auction on Saturday last. 
There were only five bidders, and it was purchased by W.C. Allison & Co., 
car-builders, for $24,000. There is in the building an enormous amount of 
gas and water pipe, three lines of railroad tracks, about 800,000 pounds 
of wrought-iron, about 800.000 pounds of cast-iron, about 3,000,000 feet of 
white pine lumber, about 1,000,000 feet of yellow pine lumber, about 700,000 
feet of tin rooting, about 150,000 square feet of glass, about 600,000 perches 
of stone. The building and all matters connected therewith are to be re- 
moved by the purchaser, and the ground on which it now stands is to be 
smoothly levelled on or before the first of June next. The terms were one 
fourth cash at the time of sale and the rest within thirty days. 





Tue Bennincton Monument.— The sum of $6,000 has now been 
pledged to the Bennington Monument fund, in addition to the appropria- 
tions from the several States. This has come from all parts of the coun- 
try, and all but about $400 of it is in sums of $100 and upwards. 





Historica SacriLece. — The vicious habit of centralizing objects of 
artistic interest in museum collections or state capitals, without regatd to 
the rights of history or romantic tradition, has found another illustration 
in the action of some busybody, corporate or individual, who has trans- 
ferred to Berlin the famous doors upon which Luther nailed his ninety-five 
theses at Wittenberg. To be sure, they are not locked up in a museum, 
but are still to perform their wonted service, being now the doors of the 
Church of St. Bartholomew ; but who of the thousands who may see them 
in their new position will ever experience a tithe of the feelings which the 
hundreds have felt who have stood where Luther stood,and there recalled 
the facts of the early Reformation and the life of the great Reformer ? 
Imagine, if you will, the Falls of Niagara transferred to Versailles, and 
freshening with their spray the Tapis Vert. 


LirnocrarPuic Stone. — An extensive deposit of lithographic stone has 
been found in Estill County, in central Kentucky, which is said to be of 
sufficient extent to supply the entire demand in this country for years to 
come. This stone takes as fine a polish, and has been pronounced by 
lithographers to be in every particular as good, as the best German stone. 





Sream-Heatinc. —A Holly Steam-Heating Company has been formed 
at Troy, N. Y., with a capital of $150,000; work to be begun early in the 
spring. 


! 
an adequate monument to perpetuate to future unnumbered genera- 
| excellent system with regard to objects of historical value prevails: When 


the dominant ideas of the monument as originally conceived. In any | 
substitute now adopted it is imperative to give these essentially im- | 


kerosene stove. If LI should attach an Archimedean or a screw-ventilator | 


constructor how to proportion his chimney-flues to their use, and how to | 





PRESERVATION OF Historic Monuments. —In France the following 


the Academy of Inscriptions decides that a building or any other object is 
of national value fur historical purposes, the state makes some arrange- 
ment for its preservation, either by direct purchase or by the payment of a 
yearly sum adequate for its care and preservation. In this way the Dru- 
idical monuments, so frequent in Normandy, are preserved, under the care 
of the state, though the territory on which they stand may be owned by 
individuals. In England such things are left to private enterprise, and 
those interested in such matters will remember how nearly the interest. 
ing monuments at Stonehenge came to being broken up for stone. They 
would have been had not Sir John Lubbock bought the ground on which 
they stand. 





A Cotiector’s Lucky Srroke at Brescta.— A commission has 
been instituted by the Italian Minister of Public Instruction, says the Pail 


| Mall Gazette- to inquire into the sale of a valuable church altar at Brescia. 


The altar stood in the Basilica of San Domenico, at Brescia, a church 
which is now in ruins, and had been handed over to the governors of the 
hospitals of the town. The hospital funds being low, the governors de- 
termined on selling the altar with the decorations of the chapel in which it 
stood, and found a purchaser in the person of an Englishman, who gave 
thirty thousand francs for the lot. The altar was chiefly valuable for a 
balustrade of porphyry, and for statuettes and marbles which adorned it, 
while the chapel was embellished with marble bas-reliefs of the “ Via Cru- 
cis.’ The purchaser, who seems to have known what he was about, 
promptly disposed of part of his bargain for seventy-five thousand francs, 
keeping back the bas-reliefs and balustrade, the most valuable portion. 
Nothing would have been heard of the sale, very likely, but for the large 


| profit made after the first sale, but as it is the Brescians are anxious to 


prevent any such transactions in the future; and they are the more excited 
that not long since two objects belonging to the church of the Grazie, one 
of which had been mounted by Benvenuto Cellini, were sold. The minis- 
ter has given orders that no more sales of such things are to be made with- 
out authority. 





American Artists. —In connection with the remarks upon American 
Art as represented at the late French Exhibition, made by our Paris cor- 
respondent, the following criticism, which appeared in the last number of 
the Portfolio, may be of interest. Mr. Hamerton, in a “ retrospect of 
1878,” says that no artists have felt the influence of French painters, for 


| good or for evil, more than the Americans. ‘“ As represented at the Paris 


Exhibition they were, with few exceptions, little more than an additional 
regiment to the great French army of artists. This is the more to be re- 
gretted that the Americans are now, as a body, quite sufficiently well edu- 
cated in art to go on without the help of foreign instruction. There ought, 
of course, to be good public galleries in America, but with those, and a sound 
system of instruction in the United States themselves, it is probable that a 
really original American school would very soon form itself and gain a fresh 
strength of its own quite independently of Europe.” 





A Buriep Erruscan City To Be Laip Bare. — The site of the an- 
cient Tarquinia is owned by the Hospital of Santo Spirito, which has rented 
it to a company of twelve capitalists. These make the excavations, which 
yield good results, but are not as carefully made as they should be. The 
Archeological Commission therefore has prescribed the rules to be used in 
excavating in order to lose nothing of the benefits that could be derived 
from so interesting a spot. If their orders are obeyed, ‘larquinia will be 
laid open to the day in the same minner as Pompeii, and a visit there will 
be not less interesting. Indeed, when the walls and the foundations of the 
houses, the pictured tombs, and the ancient streets shall be well defined, the 
interest will be even greater. The entire plan of the city, three thousand 
years old, will be revealed, and standing on that now silent and beautiful 
elevated plain one can imagine the busy life and the opulence and poverty 
that were there in the ancient days. The tombs are on a hill at some 
distance from the site of Tarquinia, and are so many that new ones are 
constantly discovered. When I was there I stood where men were exca- 
vating and saw, several feet below the surface, a hole about two feet square. 
We heard a sepulchral voice that one could have imagined to belong to its 
ancient occupant, and saw the man who had gone down to explore the 
tomb hand out a dry skull. These skulls are all carefully marked and 
sent to the craniologists, who prize them highly. Not all of the tombs are 
painted, but those which are are provided with an iron grating and a lock 
and key, and are shown by the keeper, who lives in Corneto. Many of 
these interesting frescoes are injured by the humidity, and some have dis- 
appeared. Copies of them may be seen in one of the rooms of the Etrus- 
can Museum of the Vatican. — Letter to the Evening Post. 





Some Reasons way Cuimneys Smoxe.—A correspondent of the 
American Builder says that the following are a few of the causes of smoky 
chimneys: Want of sufficient height in the flue. The outlet of the chim- 
ney being placed in a cold and exposed situation, while the air with which 
the fire is supplied is drawn from a warmer and more sheltered region. 
Excessive width in the flue, by which a large volume of cold air is drawn 
in and allowed to lower the temperature of the ascending column. Low 
temperature of the interior of the flue, in comparison with that of the ex- 
ternal air. Humidity of the air. Too accurate fitting of the windows and 
doors, and joints in the flooring. The draught of one fire injuring that 
of others in the same house. <A current caused by the heat of the fire 
circulating in the room. A flue of insufficient size. A foul flue. Dis- 
placement of masonry, or accumulation of mortar within the flue. The 
sudden obstruction of the draught by gusts of wind entering the chimney- 
top. Increase of density of the air at the chimney-top, due to the effect 
of wind in rising from the eaves of roofs. Draughts within the room, 
which throw the smoke out of the influence of the ascending chimney 
current. ‘Too much smoke area at top of flue. Location of building in 
some position where there are cross currents of wind. ‘There are many 
other causes which, alone or combined with others, prevent chimneys 
from “drawing,” but you will probably find the reason of your chimney 
not drawing as it should, among the foregoing. 
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